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LORAGH ABBEY. 



The abbey of Loragh is situated about five miles to the j 
N. W. of Burrisakane, in the county of Tipperary, in a 
parish to which it has given name. Of this extensive and 
magnificent ruin, antiquaries have said little, while other 
structure**. f<r inferior to it in t_'r»ndeur and extent, have 
been p*irti<*ul;»rlv des riheil and the r foundations minutely 
traced No donbt 'he abbe\ is situated in a remote or 
unfrequented district, an I, with the exception of Comer- 
ford, no antiquary or historian \u\> noticed it. The author 
of the * Post Chaise Companion,' certainly speaks of 
Loraijh, but in a way that does him little credit. 

I have done all in my power to discover the true etymo- 
logy of the name. Ltd ich informs us that Larah is the 
common name for the T.dk-motes, Mute bills. &e. Now 
there i* an artificial hill or mound convenient to the abbey 
answering well to Ins description, from which, perhaps, 
tile name was derived. 

T e abb y is "ituated in a fertile spot, encompassed on 
<t 'most every side by rising grounds, and on a rivulet which 
frlls into the Shannon, at about two miles distant. 

It i* an oblong, uneom;>act pile of Ivnlding, measuring 
one hund'eil and twent\ feet by twenty four within the 
walls, and the ide walls about twenty-six fret in height.— 
The windows are well proportioned, and have stone mul- 
lions, which branch out into two parts at top; over most 
of them are partly flat arches, badly executed, but yet ca- 
pable of supporting a weight which, perhaps, the graceful 
ones beneath would not be sufficient to bear up. The 
east gable is thrown (town nearly to the foundation, which 
bas greatly injured the beauty of the building, as the great 
window which it contained was wrought with elegance and 
taste. The west gable, in which is a handsome Gothis 
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window, is still entire, being raised to a considerable 
height above the proportion of the roof. It served 
for a belfry, for which purpose it still answers. Within 
about three feet of the top of the side walk, and continued 
for half the length of the en'ire building, ire pron-i- »■:■ 
stones placed at equal distances asunder, in \vb (■!' h< )•<■■ . 
were made in order that tde water a on »! * ■■ 

mk'ht de>cend without having any c-'mm nic lior v»j (( 
the walls. The b-ii ding which was con mt abovr these 
drip-stones served as a shield or brea t v.tv-V to person* 
standing on the roof. 

There were formerly three ways of entracce into 'hi 
abbey; one near the east end, facing the norb. I> c- s 
now built up: another in the vvest gable, im>*t likely «. 
have been the principal ; and t' e third f» outim- the si nth, 
but near the west end, the arched ste.m s o! - lneh an 
picked out. At the left hand, just as vo.i ent t tin- abbey 
by the last mentioned door- < ay, is a nche n the ■ »dl. 
where, till a short time ago, was to be seen a ooden 
effi»y of St. Ruaden, or Rnan, the founder. ! this image 
nothing now remains but the head, which \< thro • n about. 
As you pass towards the east end von see the remains of 
a cross wall, which divided the building iuio nearly to 
equal parts ; the east of which has the windows facing the 
south, and those of the west opposite the north, except 
two, which look to the south. 

I There are a great many stone tablets inserted in the 
walls, most of which are highly ornamented, and bear Latin 
inscriptions. On one of these, which is of highly polished 
marble, is the coat of arms of the Mac Egan family. In 
the thickness of the south wall are several slight perfora- 

1 tions, or«c each of which in an elegant Cjothic^arcb j thot* 
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though having no funnels for the smoke to escape through, 
there is every reason to suppose served For fire places. 

That the abbey was fitted up as a place of defence is 
very likely, as most of the windows are built up nearly 
to the top ; but at what time this was done is now un- 
known. Cromwell certainly visited Loragh, for tradition 
records him to have committed many sacrilegious acts in 
the English church-yards; as a proof of which, the remains of 
broken crosses are still to be seen ; tradition also tellsus that 
the abbey bell was, at the same time, transferred to a neigh- 
bouring gentleman's house for security, where its silver 
tongue was exchanged for one of a baser metal. That the 
abbey was taken possession of and burned, is likewise very 
probable, as the east end, before it became overgrown with 
ivy, showed several marks of fire. It certainly must have 
been unroofed before Crora wen's time, for had it been 
laid waste by him, tradition would not have so soon forgot- 
ten the date of its overthrow. 

At the north side, and within a few paces of the abbey, 
is a ruinous old building, so much overgrown with ivy, 
that there is scarcely any part of the walls perceptible. 

From its similarity to most other military buildings, I 
am led to think that it is the ruins of a castle, notwith- 
standing the general opinion is, that it was an appendage 
to the abbey. There are also the ruins of two other build- 
ings at a short distance, (an account of which, perhaps, 
shall appear in a succeeding number) but of religion 
foundation ; part of one of which being repaired, now 
lerves for the parish church. A little to the rere of the 
abbey is an elegant Roman Catholic chapel of late ere© 
tion.- 

WitjL respect to the time in which the abbey was 
elected) I can find no historical remains relative to it. I 
feel that to the style of architecture "which it displays, we 
must be indebted for our information, a doubtful way of 
deciding, for although Oomerford, in his History of Ire- 
land, tells us that the abbey of Loragh was founded in the 
sixth century by St. Ruari, still as the present building is 
not the one which that individual caused to be erected, this 
supposition will not serve in the enquiry. From the semi- 
circular and pointed styles of architecture being equally 
used in the erection of the abbey, I should have no hesi- 
tation in placing its foundation about the commencement 
ofthe 13th century. ' : ' ' ' 

" When, or in what country tjie pointed arcli had Us. ori- 
gjn"is" now impossible "to determine! Some presuming- 
Englishmen, have, no doubt, been vain enough to claim 
its origin for their own country, being ignorant, perhaps, 
that Ireland could afford much older specimens (even of 
the complete Gothic style) than can be found in England. 
I consider 'it altogether impossible to discover ttye exact 
age of our numerous ruined buildings simply by their ar- 
chitectural style, notwithstanding I am aware such a course 
is pursued, and, perhaps, in many cases correctly. I 
think that Ledwich assumes too much, when he 
places the foundation of the present monastery of Mo- 
naincha in the thirteenth century, upon the mere grounds 
of its architectural style. It is evident, from the plump de- 
cision which that learned antiquary gave concerning the 
age of Monaincha, that had he occasion to' write the anti- 
quities of Boyle, (a monastery that' was built in the, year 
] 152) and having nothing to guide him but its architec- 
tural style, (it being in the Gothic fashion) he would have 
made no hesitation in placing its erection in the latter end 
of the 13th, or perhaps the commencement of the 14th 
century. 

Partly owing to its similiarity to other buildings whose 
date of foundation are well known, and partly to its ancient 
appearance, I am induced to settle the erection of the 
abbey of Loragh in, or not long after, the commencement 
of the 12th century, but as I before observed, I consider 
there can be no certainty concerning this particular point* 

T.A* 
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ADAM'S SLEEP. 

He laid him down and slept-and from his Bide 

A woman in her magic beauty rose, 
Dazzled; and charm'd he called that woman « bride/ 

And tua fast sleep became his last repose,— Setter. 



MORIARTY MCCARTHY AND THE FAIRIES. 

A SKETCH FBOM IRISH LIFE. 

The sun had already gone down, and the beautiful 
evening of a sultry day in July was wearing fast away, 
as the wife of Moriarty M'Carthy and her three chil- 
dren were seated on the garden stile that commanded a 
view ofthe narrow, winding road, leading from Macroom, 
by the ancient castle of Carrigafouka,* so wildly and 
beautifully situated high above the romantic and foaming 
river Sullane. Nelly cast many a longing look lip the 
hill, anxious to catch a glimpse of Moriarty plodding his 
way, as usual,, to his own home. Moriarty had gone that 
morning to the fair of Macroomf to sell two heifers, in 
order to make up the half year a rent for the landlord.— 
Darkness was closing slowly and imperceptibly around; 
she could now scarcely distinguish the faintly marked line 
of road on the brow of the distant hill— still she watched 
with eager looks and a throbbing heart. He had never 
stopped out luch a length of time, and many a fearful 
thought rose in her faithful bosom as she turned into her 
solitary cottage and trimmed the dying fire. She hushed 
her infants to sleep, and hour after hour passed away and 
still she was alone, and a single sound never came to 
lighten her heart in the solitude and darkness of her cabin. 

Morning came, and at the first dawn she was on the 
watch to catch a glimpse of Moriarty's return. The sun 
came up— the sky and the earth looked glad in his beams, 
but the heart of Nelly was in trouble. She would have 
gone to make enquiries but she could not leave the house, 
and the children alone ; and in the most tormenting uncer- 
tainty she was obliged to wait for some tidings of her hui- 
band. One time she imagined he was robbed and mur- 
dered by villains for the miserable price of his two heifer^ 
A«aiu she pictured to herself his body being found' 'in the 
rocky bed of the foaming Sullane j and the tears wbufd 
rise to her eyes, and she was several times on the verg^ 
of raising the Irish cry within her cottage, so strong a 
hold had conjecture and imagination taken on her mfncL 

The children were awake, and began, unconscious <jf 
their mother's grief, to clamour for their breakfast. $tje 
set about preparing, and as it was just set before them, in 
walked Moriarty himself. Nelly ran and clapped her armk 
about his neck in the wildness of her joy, and the tear^i, 
which before she endeavoured to restrain, russet flo'wji 
her cheeks. She lavished every tender and endearing ex« 
pression which her copious vocabulary could supply upon 
him, in the overflowing fulness of her heart; but Moriarty 
received her caresses and welcome with a sad and changed 
countenance. She looked up in his face— it* was pale and 
haggard ; his dark eye was hollow, and had a frightened 
look ; and hi3 cheek had lost its healthful colour ; while 
his black hair was nearly erect on his brow. 

" Arrah, then, what ails my own cushlagra,± or where 
did you spend the night away from your own little crea- 
thers, or what's the matther with you then, at all, at all? 
-^there's little Murty didn't sleep a wink all night, but ax- 
iug for his daddy." 



* Capigafouhat ox the rock of the demon or spirit, an old 
romantic castle, built upon a wild rock overhanging the river 
Sullane, about two miles from Macroom. The entrance if 
narrow and dangerous, being a pathway on a craggy rock over 
the foaming river. The whole situation is highly and singu- 
larly wild and beautiful, and it is said to have been built by 
the Mac Carthy's of Dreshane, at a very early age. Not far 
from this, in a lone field, are the remains of a Druid's altar* 

f ^ Macroom, or the twisted or crooked oak, a small but very 
ancient town in the barony of Muskerry, county of Cork, si- 
tuated in the midst of hills. Its castle was erected by the 
Daltone, as it is said, in the reign of King John : it was, how- 
ever, in the possession of Teague M'Carthy in the year 1562. 
Teague was the father of Cormac Mac Teague Mac. Carthy, 
so celebrated by Camden. 

The castle was burned down in the rebellion of 1641, but 
repaired bv the earl of Clancarthy. It is now a sad mixture 
of the ancient and the modern. Macroom is the birth place 
of Admiral Sir William Penn, andi there il » cfcalymtf 
spring very near it. 

J Qushfo gra-v-My darling love. 



